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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. [ssi ask, where are your Miltons, your Shakspeares, your| continuing to make head against the masters of the world ; 
~~ eee es eS H Lockes? This question we retort upon them. The answer,| and, in pursuit of his daughter, who had fled with a young 
|| to be satisfactory, must involve « consideration of the pre-| Greek, he is taken by the Romans, and carried before Nero 
fhe American Common-Place Book of Prose. A collection | sent state of society in both countries. “ Original genius,” | Rome is burnt, and after a series of interesting adventures 
of eloquent and interesting Extracts from the Writings | says Voltaire, “ occurs but seldom in a nation where the) Salathiel recovers his daughter, and returns home with hey 
Bano aga gg hy Published by S. G.! literary taste is formed. It is, precisely, because there is| and ber husband. Again he leads an army against the 
‘ } ee f : , at present, much light, and much cultivation ia France, | Romans, is betrayed and flung into a dungeon in Jerusalem 
Tex years have not elapsed ores the Aristarchus “ Bri- |that we are led to complain of the want of superior genius.” | where he lingers for two years. A series of hair-breat) 
aivan ductsen tai ee pce age Nhe — i The extracts, in this volume, are bye, 4 fair specimens of| escapes, at sea and on land, await him—till he sees th: 
decry and vilify whatever was connected with this country, [tho cloqumnes, beanty, ant hana “ aye possnseed by on 
its free iastitutions, and its successful spirit of enterprise es Car pega ee, ate oe myntaaes ae leudid : » awful iit none aetlaiedl 
end ianprovement. Wemanity was, here, stinted in its rality, liberal policy, and sound taste prevalent in this coun- |) splendid inagery—some awitully sublin.e—others enrichec 
cnt Te “4 f try. Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madi-| with great moral beauty and pathos. Many readers will, 
Sree aeuen mn i te cnet Gabeeae ! son, Ames, Wirt, Mason, Cooper, Irving, Paulding, Brow n,| however, experience a upp irom the apparent 
Science and the arts languished and shrunk away from the | Rush, all receive their due niches—and among the females | madequacy ot any mange to convey the glowing intensi 
uncongenial and unfruitful soil—genius was ‘an exotic| ae eee eens Snes naeeee | ee er a 
which, by transplantation, soon decayed and withered. 





holy city in ruins 
There are numerous passages abounding with the most 


| and Hale, are not forgotten. The selections are judicious, and | subject. 
The times have changed. Policy, or the spread of know-| — a ripe aia 7 ete a “*s ee a th "|, Popular Fairy Tales, or a Lilliputian Library; containing 
. Ri ul compend for the moral improvement of youth, and the/ -nty-five ice ‘anc ‘ . 
ledge, has removed the film from the eyes of the keen and || I . I : twenty-five choice pieces of Fancy and Fiction, by the 
. . ? rational recreation of general readers. renowned King Oberon, Queen Mab, Mother Bunch, 
g 
jealous observers of our condition and our uoparalieled | Master Puck, and other distinguished personages at the 
. , | j i he mee ; : £ « sonages @ 
growth. It is no longer doubted that man may, in the ! aga omg rgersases — pays eget, court of the Fairies Now first collected, revised, and 
Tend ra] ” u . e ° or rn, re 4 5 : y uu | e . 
United States of America, attain to the height of two feet) 3 Pieces, Bese ge eae SB aamgunne ids ee amended. By Benjamin Tabart. New-York. Charles 
and seven inches; that some few women may be found | ¥ork- Among the booksellers of our country—and they arer S. Francis, Parthenon Library and Reading Rooms 
. . . > 4 > ~ y ° wor 
with one sound tooth at least, in their heads, and a colour | neither few in number, nor wenteg & corp ctability and/| 12mo. pp. 225 
less dark than mahogany; that a corruption of the Welsh | tatetligenosed character—=<hts gentleman deservedly enjoys!’ We are pleased with this volume. It is entitled to a 
a very high rank for the liberal spirit with which he enters place in every family where there are children aud young 


improves the mixture of the Cherokee and Sichapees . ’ . 
tongues—hitherto the standard dialect of enlightened so- pe literary undertakings, and for the very tasteful and | persons, and we consequently recommend it to the notice 
ciety amongst us—that, on the dissection of some of the | elegant style in which he produces his numerous and va-|| of parents. Many collections of such stories have appear 
statesmen, whom our national vanity has imposed upon us - ed within the last few years ; but some of them are so obso 
as eminent and wise men, a dim outline of a brain bas been) sajathicl. A deen éftin past, the present, and the future | lete in their style, so gross in their morals, and so vulgar 
discovered ; that, in our courts of justice, not more than six || 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 420. 1828. New-York and Phila-| im their details, as to be altogether unfit for the purposes t 
persons engaged in a trial are tomahawked, nor more than|| delphia. which they seem to be adapted. Of this fact, every tender 
me of the judges on the bench honoured with a black eye; || Every one has heard of “the wandering Jew,” a singu- |mother, and every intelligent tutor, must be so sensible, 
that in our legislative assemblies, members use cowskins || jar and mysterious being, who, having offended the Saviour, | that they ill hail with satisfaction the appearance of a se 
instead of war-clubs, with which to salute each other, when |) was doomed to wander upon the face of the earth a wretched | lection of the most interesting of these stories, in which an 
heated in debate; and, finally, that, at a general election, | outcast, and forlorn sinner, divested of the only hope left! 
the last day only of the three is devoted to massacre and | to mortality—the hope of death. His doom is to last until 
iccapgoae : Saage ne anes sta GML and they hold the return of the being whom he had offended. “ Tanny Juvenile Forget-me-Not; or, Cabinet of Entertainment and 
out a promise to the philanthropic critics in Europe—who || ray tit 1 come.” Such were the words of his condem- | Instruction. By the author of “ The Rival Crusoes, 
have long since taken us and ours under their especial | nation, and they rung in his ears with the sound of thunder,| “‘ The Young Emigrant,” &c. New-York. Reprinted 
charge and safe keeping—that, in three centuries hence, we || amid the roaring of multitades, the clashing of arms, and|| fer W. B. Gilley 1828. pp. 144 
may hope to reach a height of civilization not altogether) the rending asunder of rock, and castle, and palace. In This little publication contains between thirty and forty 
mferior to that enjoyed by the Calmucks of Tartary, and, | these two volumes, the Rev. Mr. Croly—who is the author original and selected pieces, calculated for the improve 
perchance, the lower order of peasantry in Ireland. In| of this wild, but powerful production—has narrated the) ment of youth. They are equally adapted to children of 
yielding thus much to us, these goodly philosophers, un- | events which may have been supposed to occur during the | both sexes, and, indeed, even the more advanced may 
doubtedly experience a feeling of conscious pride and vir-'! natural term of the wanderer’s existence, until all the or-| derive gratification from their perusal It is adorned 
tuous exultation, and claim no small share of praise for) dinary ties which bound him to wife, children, kindred, | with several plates illustrative of scenes in the stories, 
their charity and liberality toward an infantine nation | friends, and country, are severed and ended. The history! and the whole is a pretty specimen of typographical 
still im its swaddling clothes. To virtue itself, however, | of the Jewish resistance to the mighty power of Rome, the | neatness. It is gratifying to observe the gradual advance 
there is « limit, and liberality and charity, to be pure | taking of the holy city, and the destruction of the temple, | ment which is made in perfecting books of this de 
and valuable, must be meted out with discrimination and |are delineated with a masterly and graphic hand Mr. || scription. Instead of the unprofitable and nonsensical jar 
aution, Impartiality may allow much—but—thus far Croly is a man of vigorous intellect, rich and varied fancy, || gon, which formerly enervated the minds of our school 
halt thou go and no farther. “ What!” we think these | and gifted with a sty!e at once copious and terse; his figures| boys, they have now instruction and amusement so happily 
profound sages will say, as they cast their eye upon the | are highly poetical, and his scenery, and his incidents, are || blended, that while their young feelings for novelty are satis 
‘itle page of the neat volume before us, “ Extracts from ' extraordinary, and romantically beautiful. } fied, they are, at the same time, reaping the most essential 
American authors, and eloquent and interesting, too,| Salathiel is a priest, urgent in goading the rabble to|| advantages Mr. Cardell, of this city, Mr. Gaulladet 
withal? Ridiculous! The Americans have no literature. |the crucifixion of Christ, who marked him, and pro-| principal of the deaf and dumb association at Hartford 
Hence with the vain, fool-hardy attempt.” And yet, we | nounced those words so fraught with misery to his destiny, || Connecticut, and several other persons, have merited, and 
ean assure them, that if they would divest their crippled | Tarry thou till I come.” Hence his eloquent and im-/ will receive, the greatest praise, tor their endeavours to 
and enslaved minds of the host of absurd prejudices which |passioned anticipation of wretchedness without end, and | bring about this reformation. It is a happy one; and th 
enthral them—if they would exchange their almost total ig- || an utter deprivation of all the social and charitable rela-| little production before us stands among the foremos 
norance of our actual situation, for correct information oti tions ofmen. After the dreadful event in which he was so) which have appeared under its auspices. We think a con 
the extent and diffusion of knowledge which obtains in| active a participator, he flies with his wife and children | tinued series of instruetive tales, each of sufficient brevity for 
these states, and the amount of intellectual labour constant- || from Jerusalem, is struck to the earth in the great convul- a single exercise, similar to the one under consideration 
ly in exercise, and the value and excellence of its products, || sion which shortly afterwards followed, and carried to the | would answer an admirable purpose in our schools 
‘bey would find themselves not only wiser, but a little more || north country, where his property lay. Here he continues || — - 
qualified, than they now possibly can be, to judge of the real | some years—then returns to ue rusalem, and along the ' The Juvenile Miscellany, Vol. IV. Nos. I. and III. Boston 
influence of a free and popular government, and of the incal-'| brook Kedron encounters an evil spirit, who snatches him) Putnam aod Hunt. 1828. May and July 
eulable advantages of civil, political, and religious equality | up and carries him to a point from which he beholds Jeru- || 
of rights among men. All this is, to them, a sealed book, ! salem in the power of the Romans. He repairs thither, fights| of both sexes, and seems, from the flattering circumstance 
and will continue so until the developement of time and Ht and conquers, and recovers possession of the city, and of || of its having reached its fourth volume, to have met with 
civeumstances astound them with the truth. But they may | his brother Eleazar. Domestic misfortunes prevent his! uo incousiderable patronage. The articles are-figivt 








|! luable publications. 
| 


attempt is made to elevate the language and sentiments to 
a level with the refined manners of the present age 


This is a very useful periodical publication for the youth 
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amusing, of a moral and instructive cast, and well adapted 
to the taste of young readers, They are also written with 
an appropriate neatness and perspicuity, which cannot fail 
to recommend the work to the attention of teachers and 
parents. We would suggest to the conductors of this use- 
ful miscellany, the propriety of preparing for each number 
a brief but comprehensive summary of such passing occur- 
rences as would gratify juvenile curiosity, or, perhaps, di- 
rect it to important and instructive matters of history. A 
judicious selection of subjects is all that is necessary to 
render an attempt of this kind successful, and eminently 
beneficial to the rising generation. 

















DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





BYRON’S EARLY LOVE. 
Byron's life seemed, from the first, fated for unhappi- 
ness ; his warm affections were thrown away, both in friend- 


ship and love, “pee objects unworthy of them. Few of! not the least contempt shown towards the dethroned mo- 
his numerous associates showed him any of that real kind- | 
ness of which he was so worthy and so sensible, or prevent- | 


ed him from falling into those snares and difficulties which 
so embittered his days—or, after his death, paid due honour 
to his memory. Like moths about the taper, they sur- 
rounded him only for the splendour cast on themselves— 
but, unhappily, did not perish in the flame. His earliest, 
and only true love, Mary Chaworth, gave her hand to an- 
other, Mr. John Musters, and left her youthful adorer to 
disappointment and sorrow. How Byron, for years after, 
could remember, with such fondness, « woman who ha 

shown herself so regardless of him, and changed, perhaps, 
the whole course of his life, is matter of reection for those 
who study human nature. Had fate decreed the marriage 
of Byron and Mary Chaworth, how different would have 
been his career through life !—happier ke might have been 
—so great he would not have been.  Hlis lofty genius 
might have resolved into the ordinary du.ies of a domestic 
man—the world would not have been astonished by the 
display of his unparalleled powers: his memory, after a 
life spent, though in enjoyment, still in inactivity, might 
have passed away, and the eternal halo which now plays | 


. : | 
round the name of Byron, would never have arisen. He || ey on : P ; 
|| Nothing can be more like fairy land than sailing among 


himself took this view of the matter at an after period, 
where he says, in one of his minor poems, 


“ For by the death-blow of my hopes 
“My memory immortal grew.” 


The family seat of the Chaworths was at Annesley, a vil-| 
lage two miles west of Newstead Abbey ; the grounds of the 
estates join. Byron first saw Miss Chaworth here, while | 
he was residing at Newstead. Mr. Musters was previously 
acquainted with her. His father had a large estate at Col-| 
wick, two miles east of Nottingham: his mother was a sister | 
of Mrs. Orby Hunter. He used to ride over to Annesley | 
to see her; and she would stand on the top of the hill, | 
crowned with a peculiar diadem 
“ Of trees in circular array, so fixed, 

“ Not by the sport of nature, but of man,” 
to mark his approach. The hill thus mentioned in the | 
Dream remains at this day as it then was. It overlooks An- 
nesley Hall, but can scarcely be seen from the abbey 
They were united in 1805, when he was about thirty, and | 
she nineteen. Byron had then entered the university. | 
Since the period of Miss Chaworth’s marriage, she has 
been dangerously ill, and delirious for some time. To this, 
allusion is made in the Dream. She has a large family 

Those who had known her in her younger days, on be- 
ing questioned as to her personal appearance, did not 
speak much in favour of her beauty. Whatever attractions 
she may have possessed, however, they have yielded to an 
air of paleness and melancholy, as if of that sorrow which 


throws ’ 
“ Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes.” 





It is probabiy rather the result of ill health 


| dream, when she visited the stars and found them 
| 


ROYALTY IN RAGS. ithe morning, he had proceeded no further than Devizes ' 
| 7 i |The company then rose to separate; when Dodd, who 
| Ww hen I passed through Heidelberg, the unfortunate ex- || could not — to be pt in his narrative, cried, 
{| king of Sweden—Count Gustavson —alighted at the same | ,, Don’t go yet; stay and hear it out, and upon my soul I'll 
| hotel where I stopped. He had just left the stage-coach, . 
| and entered the dining-room of the Posthof, his portman- | 
})teau under his arm, dressed plain and rather poorly, and | AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
without a servant. The room was crowded with passen- | 
gers and students ; the conversation, though not noisy, was | Neither English beauty nor French beauty, neither Spa 
H lively. As soon as the ex-monarch entered, a deep and nish beauty nor Italian beauty, is so shifting, or so modest 
| respectful silence ensued, the students left off smoking, and or so intellectual as American beauty. More attractive 
the gentleman who occupied the head of the table rose to they all are on some accounts, more wonderful and more 
||make place for the distinguished guest. The landlord ap- showy, but they are unlike it—even the beauty of England 
|| proached him, and asked whether he would not be pleased 18 So—in the sweetness and composure, in the spiritualized 
|| to hear the band of musicians, which had just entered. He if that one sees in the youthful women of our country, par- 
||consented, but they were not permitted to address him for ticularly at the south, and in the free, cordial, generous 
|| the petty customary compliment, as it was generally known Manner that so eminently distinguishes the cultivated fe- 
| that he was very poor, and reduced to the necessity of male of the north, where we may find more nature, ani 
pawning, at Basle, his portmanteau. There was not a sneer, less affectation, than among any other women of the ag¢ 


make it entertaining! Morning Herald 





} 
!'narch, so reduced in his pecuniary means. A deep respect THE SPRINGS. 


was legible on the countenances of the whole company, as | Atthis warm season, very many persons go to the Spring: 
far from servile cringing to high life, as low contempt of The blooming belle to figure in the dance—the gay gallant 
fallen greatness. I could not help expressing my satisfac- to sport his curricle and ponies—the old for relaxation— 
tion to one of the students, a beautiful, noble, and proud- and the invalid to drink the waters. The visiters have lit 
| looking young fellow, dressed in the Teutonic costume. tle else to do but to eat, drink, and sleep. They generally 
||“ Sir,” said he, seriously, “we would not show so much re- ise early, and go to bed late. The first thing in the morn 
| spect to the emperor of Austria, but Count Gustavson is ing, they hie to the “Congress” spring, and the last at 
unfortunate, and,” raising his voice emphatically, “wo to pieht, they drink a glass of “Black Rock,” coloured with 
| the wretch who adds to the load of the oppressed!” Ibid. | lime juice. He or she who cannot swallow a dozen tum- 

| blers of Congress before breakfast, has no claims to dis 
tinction. Its efiect on the appetite is such, it is said, that 
at sight of the hungry jaws, even the chickens run affright- 
ed to the woods. We never knew any one who acknow- 
ledged the beneficial influence of the waters, although all 
have attested their quality. The truth is, a tour to the 
Springs, is nothing but a tour in pursuit of luxurious ease 
and fashionable entertainment. 


| 





THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 


It was a beautiful night. The light lay sleeping on the | 
St. Lawrence like a white mist. The boat, on whose deck 
our acquaintances were promenading, was threading the 
| serpentine channel of the “ Thousend Isles,’ more like 
winding through a wilderness than following the passage 
| of a great river. The many thousand islands clustered in | 


this part of the St. Lawrence, seem to realize the mad girl's 





Com, Gar, 





MISERIES. 


| “ Only gzeen islands sown thick in the sky.” ie New-Yark,” said Jonathan one day, as lie picked his 
way among the paving-stones, and sand-banks, and heaps 
of brick which were thrown up in Broadway by the gas 
works and water works companies, and those who were pull 
ing down and building houses—** New-Yark,”’ said he—and 
at that moment he tumbled over a bundle of slate lying di- 
5 : <faig : e : rectly in his way, capsized a lady and singed his bran new 
| universal formation is a rock, of horizontal stratum ; and 'knapt hat in the fire where the workmen were melting lead 
j the ewe though spread into a lake by innumerable divi- but picked himself up with a simple ejaculation of “ Gall 
jsions, is almost embowered by the luxuriant vegetation dnote tc * Maes Tak * atk hoon Jennies wes oe 
| which covers them. same is, every whey, comet depth quent visiter here to sell his onions and wooden dishes— 
for the boat to run directly alongside ; and with the rapidi- | ,; would be a darnation fine place, if they ever got it done.’ 
ty and quietness of her motion, and the near neighbour- Now there are many more of Jonathan's opinion. ese 
hood of the trees which may almost be touched, the illusion |»), happy moment will arrive, that our city will, in any 
of aerial carriages over land my a first, almost perfect. part, be finished, no mortal can tell. What with pulling 
ay a Game Ge aane eee _ sal ee ue down old houses and erecting new ones—digging vaults for 

nel is, if possible, still more beautiful. You shoot into nar- old houses, and altering dwellings into shops—breaking up 
stow pacees, where you could as & shore on either | the streets twice a-year for gas-pipes and water-works— 
side, catching, as you advance, hasty views tothe right and s 

left, through long vistas of islands; or, running round a 
projecting point of rock - weediand, open into an appa | inconvenience, our lives are perpetually uncomfortable 
| rent lake, and, darting rapidly across, ragspigleanines right Patience, therefore, is a virtue always in demand among us ; 
retary ee a ee but one would think there was little left in the market 
Jonathan had better bring some along with his other “ no- 

| It is the finest ground in the world for the “magic of tions” the next time he comes Our streets may justly be 
moonlight.” The water is clear, and, on the night we | jjKened to the rugged paths of life; but the roads in the 
speak of, was a perfect mirror. Every star was repeated. country are generally more rugged still. If we tumble ove: 
| The foliage of the islands was softened into indistinctness, a wheel-barrow, or an “empty barrel of cider,” of an even- 
and they lay in the water, with their well-defined shadows ing in town, we have a lamp to light us in getting up, and 
hanging darkly beneath them, as distinctly as clouds in the | the walks are dry ; whereas, if one stumbles ov os harrow 
In more terrestrial | and pitches into a mud-puddle in the country, where the 
company than the lady Viola's, our hero might have fan-|| moon never shines of a dark night, he has only the sparks 
cied himself iu the regions of upper air; but, as he leaned), nocked out of his own eyes to get out by, und he spoils 


| them on a summer’s evening. They vary in size, from a 
quarter of a mile in circumference, to a spot just large 
|enough for one solitary tree, and are at different distances, | 


| from a bowshot to a gallant leap, from each other. The 


our streets seem to be for ever obstructed, and the side 
walks encumbered ; and as far as things can contribute to 





} 
|sky, and apparently as moveable. 
| 


Since his father’s death, they have resided together at{ over the taffrail, and listened to the sweetest voice that ever | his broadcloth and kerseymeres into the bargain. And on 


Colwick-Hall, now become his property, where he keeps a 
pack of hounds, lives in style, and is one of the leading 
county men. Annesley also became his property—she 
being an heiress. Yet the people in the neighbourhood of 
Newstead, when talking of her, are apt to exclaim—* Ah, 
when she thinks of him—Byron—she can never be a happy 


woman.” London Literary Gazette 








A mild-tempered woman, is as a balsam that heals ma- 
trimonial sorrows.—A perverse woman, is like a perpetual | 


blister 


melted into moonlight, and watched the shadows of the | the whole, there is little danger in either place, if people 
dipping trees as the approach of the boat broke them, one | will only keep a sharp lookout a-head in the day time, and 
| by one, he would have thought twice before he had said | stay at home o'night, like honest people. “ It is better to 
| that he was sailing on a fresh water river in the good steam-/ },o0¢ the ills we have, than fly to others that we know not of.” 


boat ‘‘ Queenston.” From the works of Willis. | Com. Adv 
| 








Why did the decapitation of King Charles the First en- 
ENTERTAINING JOURNEY. title him to appear among the Peers of France ’—It made 
Dodd, the comedian, was very fond of along story. Be-, him one of the Nob-less. 
ing in company one night, he began at twelve o'clock to re- | What crime is that which, divided so as to make two 
late a journey he had taken to Bath, and at six o'clock in | words, expresses masculine mirth ?—Moenslaughter 
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STANZAS. 


I knew a gentle maid; I ne'er shall view 
Her like again: and yet the vulgar eye 
Might pass the charms I traced regardless by : 

Far pale her cheek, unmark’d with roseate hue, 

Nor beam'd from her mild eye a dazzling glance, 
Nor flash'd her nameless graces on the sight ; 

Yet beauty never woke such pure delight. 

Fine was her form as Dian’s in the dance ; 

Her voice was music—in her silence dwelt 
Expression, every look instinct with thought. 
Though oft her mind, by youth to rapture wrought, 

Struck forth wild wit, and fancies ever new, 

The lightest touch of wo her soul would melt: 

And on her lips, when gleamed a lingering smile, 
Pity’s warm tear gush’d down her cheek the while. 
hy like, thou gentle maid! I ne'er shall view. 

Eng. paper. 





GERMAN MUSICIANS. 


The itinerant musicians in Germany, who go about the 
country in small bands, like wandering troubadours, are a 
class so clever and eminent in their way, as to deserve no- 


tice. For a few florins will these poor fellows amuse you 


n 
In a French journal there is a case of spontaneous com- | 
bustion, recorded by Professor Rudolphi, of a man who |) 
} suddenly felt a pain in the arm, similar to that produced by 
|the blow of a stick, and immediately perceived in the same 
| spot a small flame, which burnt his coat. There is also a \ 
|| case of a girl mentioned, seventeen years of age, in whom) 
|| a kind of blueish sulphureous flame appeared around the 
| finger; the flame could not be extinguished by water; it 
|| burnt the clothing brought in contact with it, and could | 
only be distinguished in the dark. The best electrometers, | 
I placed in contact with the patient, presented no sign of elec- i 
' tricity. 
“Lord Montmorris,” says Barrington, “sent a florid) 
|| speech, which he intended to have spoken in the Irish house | 
lof lords, to the press. The debate on which the speech |! 
|was to be spoken did not ensue; but his lordship having || 
! neglected to countermand the publication, his studied ha- 
| rangue appeared next day in the Dublin newspapers with | 
all the suppositious cheerings, &c. duly interspersed! I be- 
llieve,” he adds, “a similar faux pas has been committed | 
iby some English legislator.” | 
| One day, in the middle of winter, General Greene, when) 


| 








| suing season of souvenirs approaches 


| that Major Bachelder, of this town, shot a fox 


A new candidate for public favour, under the title of 
“Remember Me,” is to make its appearance when the en 
It is to be of a re 
ligious character, and will be issued by Mr. E. Littell, at 
Philadelphia. 

The city of Cincinnati is also to give birth to a new year's 
volume, to be called The ““ Western Souvenir,”’ of the light 
material that becomes fashionable about Christmas. This 
book will probably bring us some testimonials of the lite 
rary taste beyond the mountains. 

Westated, some time since—says the American Advocate— 
We have 
lately ascertained that the paragraph contaming the infor 


mation was erroneous; it ought to have read, “shot ef a 


” 


fox A slight mistake ! 


An Irish peasant seeing a partridge that was shot, fall 


' from a considerable height, picked it up, and running wit! 


itto the gentleman who had killed it, cried out, ‘ Arrah 
your honour need not to have shot; the fall would havc 
killed him.” 

A gentleman, who was at a social party where a youns 
amateur was amusing the company by performing waltzes 


with such an exhibition of tone and skill, as would set up an | passing a sentinel who was barefooted, said, “ I fear, my || on the piano-forte, observed, “ there was something pecu 


English artist of the first water. They are a set of poor, 
but merry companions ; with as little discord in their social 
intercourse as disturbs the harmony of their instruments ; 
happy, in spite of threadbare coats, and sun-burnt, weather- 
beaten faces ; but with a gentility of mind—owing to theu 
acquaintance with music—much superior to other people of 


their caste. Ramble among the Musicians of Germany. 





VARIETIES. 


The Evening Bulletin says, Mr. Flint, the editor of the 


Western Review, and author of the novel of Francis Ber-! 


rian, has recently put forth a new production rather out of 
the common line of fashionable novels. It is stated to be 
a regular homespun book, written according to the Ameri- 
can system, and in the American dialect. The hero is a 
species of Robinson Crusoe, with a woman Friday for a 
companion—they are united in matrimony, and reside very 
happily for some time after, upon a “ huninhabited hisl- 
and,” as Nicodemus Crowquill says. They only quarrel- 
ed once or twice—and Mr. Stone, who has read the book, 
and is conversant in these matters, asserts that one of the 
causes of dispute related to “ the best way of cooking fur- 
tle soup.” 

The following account is given of the new musical in- 
strument called “the Syren,”’ by one who has partially 
examined it, and heard its performance: It is played by 
keys or stops, which are so closely arranged that the per- 
former can strike eleven notes at the same time. The full 
ness of tone produced is equal to the diapason stop of a 
crand organ, combined with the smooth, soft, sweet sound 
of the musical glasses, and the dulcet strains of the olian 
harp. Its compass is four octaves, with all the semitones 
complete—therefore a piece of music can be transposed on 
it to every possible key. 
est astonishment is, that the instrument is portable, occu- 
pying less than half a cubic foot in space, and weighing 
only fourteen pounds. 

There is now at the battery on the Devil's Point, a cat 
which is an expert catcher of the finny tribe, being in the 


constant habit of diving into the sea, and bringing up the | 


fish alive in her mouth, and depositing them im the guard- 
She is now seven years 
old, and has long been a useful caterer. It is supposed 
that her pursuit of the water-rats first taught her to venture 
into the water, to which it is well known puss has a natu- 
ral aversion. She is as fond of the water as a Newfound- 
land dog, and she takes her regular peregrinations along 


room for the use of the soldiers 


the rocks at its edge, looking out for her prey, ready to 
dive for them at a moment's notice 

In a sporting excursion on Grand Island, a few days 
since, a young eagle was shot at by several of the party, 
when the mother of the young one made her appearance, 
and not relishing the fun, northe guns that the hunters 
were pointing at her fledged protege, she poised herself a 
few moments, and shot down like a thunderbolt upon the 
person of one who was aiming his wicked gun at her fa- 
vourite. The young man saw the yellow flashing of her 
eye, and soon felt the strength of her talons, in the dilapi- 


dation of one of his outer garments. he suddenness of 


the blow threw him upon the ground, but he escaped other ordered a young noble, convicted of murder, to work m_ tor J 


damage 


But th-.. which creates the great- | 


| good fellow, you suffer much from the severe cold.” | 
“Yes, very much,” was the reply; “but I do not complain. || 
I know I should fare better, had our general the means of | 
getting supplies. They say, however, that, in a few days,’ 
,we shall have a fight ; and then, I shall take care to secure || 
|a pair of shoes” 
| Tarlton could not bear to hear his enemy praised. 
H When some ladies in Charleston were eulogizing Colonel 
|| Washington, he replied, with a scornful air, “ I would 
| be very glad to get a sight of Colonel Washington. I have 
‘heard much talk of him, but have never yet seen him.’ 
“* Had you looked behind you at the battle of Cowpens,” 
rejoined one of the ladies, “‘ you might easily have enjoyed 
|| that pleasure.” 
|| Herr Cline, the celebrated performer on the elastic cord, 
was completely successful,on Monday afternoon, in ascend- 
ing on the tight rope to the top of Mr. Niblo’s house, in| 
Broadway, from the rear of the garden. After reaching |! 
ithe roof, he took a survey of the immense concourse of | 
spectators who had assembled to witness his astonishing | 


feat, and then descended the cord in fine style. 

The London New Monthly Magazine, for last month, 
‘makes the following remarks on Mr. Cooper's new novel, 
the Travelling Bachelor: “ In this work, a genuine picture 
of American life and manners will be given, which, it is 
supposed, will have the effect of counteracting some of the | 
superficial and erroneous accounts of recent English tra- 
vellers.”’ H 
| Tom Cooke, on being told, a day or two ago, that a cer- 
tain sapient manager had rejected Mr. Ball’s piece, the 
inchcepe Bell, remarked, “ that it was using the author 
rather scurvily; for, in reality, the Bell had told very well 
at the Surrey; so much, indeed,” added the wag, “ that 
all the audience became clappers.”’ 

Prince Leopold has had another grand evening party— 
every thing great and brilliaut was present, and the richest 
| treats were prepared for ihe eye and ear—the music was 
enchanting, the lights brilliant, the flowers fragrant, the |! 
singing exquisite—it was really ‘“‘a feast of reason and al 
flow of soul.” 

A few days ago, Mrs. Earle, an elderly lady, who was 
the last surviving descendant, in a direct line, irom the im- 
mortal author of Paradise Lost, died at her lodgings, in 
Bennet-street, Blackfriars. She had a large collection of 
works which once belonged to her illustrious relation, 
Milton 

If your enemy is forced to have recourse to a lie to black- 
en you, consider what a comfort it is to think of your hav- 


ing supported such a character, as to render it impossible 
for malice to hurt you without the aid of falsehood; and 
trust to the genuine fairness of your character to clear it- 
self in the end. 

On a late ascension of Mr. Green, a Mr. W. requested to 
“ Are 


I believe so 


be allowed to accompany him into the aerial regions 
you good tempered ?”" asked the aeronaut 
said the other; *‘but why do you ask the question!”’ “For 
fear we may fall out on the way,” was the reply 

It is not legal to sentence a Spanish nobleman to punish- 
ment for life; therefore the supreme court of Malaga have 


the galleys for one hundred years and a dev! 


jj anthem, “ Long to reign over us,” 


liarly delightful in Mr. Waltz’s compositions,” and asked 
with a look of inquisitiveness, “is Mr. Waltz an American 
Sir Waker Scott has written two exceedingly amusing 
tales, extending to one hundred and twenty pages, which 
are to be inserted in the second number of the annual 
called the Keepsake 
A gentleman in Birmingham has invented a music desk 


|| to which is attached machinery for turning over the leaves 


of the music book, without taking the fingers from the in- 
strument 

Mr. Kean played Shylock, in Paris, a short time sine: 
He was enthusiastically received, and the audience, which 
was four-fifths French, seemed delighted with the perform 
ance 

Mozart's widow, who had been married to a gentleman 
in Copenhag 
his sons is a musical teacher and composer of no great emi 





n, has lately lost her second husband. One ot 


nence; the other is a merchant at Milan 

The John Bull says, a tremendous shower fell upon the 
crowd at Ascot, who continued the verse of the national 
under cover of an army 
of umbrellas. 

The connection in business between Mr. Buckingham 


and his son is dissolved. The proprietorship of the Boston 


| Courier is again vested solely in the original owner 


There is much talk about this, that, and the other, mak 
ing stones speak, but the only stones which are made to 
speak are foml stones, and they frequently tell lies 

A wag, on being told it was the fashion to dine later and 
later every day, said he supposed it would end at last in not 
dining till lo-morrow 

Mademoiselle Sontag was not engaged at the musical 
festival in London, as her terms were not less than fow 


|| thousand guineas for two nights! 


A certain lawyer, who was apt to get a little testy in ar 
gument, was one day reminded by Mr. Erskine, that he 
should not show anger, but show cause 

The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred and 
eleven persons during the week ending on Saturday last, 
viz.—twenty-eight men, fifteen women, thirty-six boys, and 
thirty-six girls: of whom forty-three were of, or under, the 
age of one year; eighteen between one and two; seven be 
tween two and five; four between five and ten; one be 
tween ten and twenty; eleven between twenty and thirty ; 
fourteen between thirty and forty; six between forty and 
fifty; seven between fifty and sixty; three between sixty 


and seventy ; and one between ¢ ighty and nine ty 


EPIGRAM ON THE PARTICULAR MERITS OF FOUR GE> 


MEN OF THE I 


Lt 
none 


Mr. Leach made a speech 
Impressive, clear, and strong 
Mr. Hart, on the other part 
Was tedious, dull, and long 
Mr. Parker made that darker 
Which was dark enough without 
Mr. Bell spoke so well 
That the Chancellor said, “‘ I doubt Lon. pap 


New Azent.—Mr. T. R. Eldon having left Batavia, Dox 
A. Campbell is appointed agent for the Mirror at 


that place. Subscribers will please make payment to him 
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SUPERINTENDENCE OF PROVIDENCE. 


| 


‘ly a certain time, by which such a lady should wet ‘adore the divinity without any shadow of doubt. I 
wher hat, and such a young gentleman spoil his boots. | remember a melancholy example of the dangers ot 
Without wishing to jest, the subject becomes judicrous || erroneous reasoning upon this very subject. 

\when viewed in this light, and although oly men || I was at school with H——, and, among many 


| bave asserted that God was familiar with the most|/others, have been much interested in watching his 








; | secret and trifling occurrence, and that his influence | progress in life. Similar tastes and habits brought 

I was the other day in company with one who at- || was exerted in regulating the most ordinary affair, | us oiten in contact with each other, until our inti- 
tempted to convince me that every event sprang from | they could not have intended to be understood literal- | macy became so generally understood, that if one 
the direct interposition of Providence. It cannot be ly, but only that the general order of things is adapted had procured permission to “go out of bounds,” the 
denied, that in the great plan of creation, the divine to the happiness of man, and that the means of im- | other seemed tacitly to claim the same privilege. We 
agency is every where visibie. We see incontestible |provement and enjoyment have been placed in his| had numerous engagements to be accomplished by 
proofs of it in all the grand outlines of the picture hands. Fire, air, and water, are all inestimable bless- each others assistance. Our rabbit-traps were hidden 
which nature has designedly drawn, and which can- jngs, which could have originated in nothing less than || beneath the same rock. The laws of the academy 
not be affected by the revolutions of chance. The | divine benevolence; yet when the house of the sick | allotted to us the same tree for our hours of repose, 
unfolding of flowers—the growth of trees—the na-' man is burnt, and his innocent children perish in the | or purposes of light study; and, on certain days of 
ture and situation of air, light, and water—the attrac- | fames—when the air rises to a’ whirlwind, scattering | the week, we went together to the village post-office 
tion of the earth—the disposition of the planets—and the Jeaves and blossoms from the trees, prostrating | for letters from our parents, and, with overflowing 
the general arrangement of the universe, which is 80 the harvest of the industrious farmer, destroying, in a | Spirits, and irrepressible hopes, we read aloud the 
perfect that no imagination can conceive any im- | moment, the gifts of nature, and checking all the | tenderest and most acceptable paragraphs, and formed 
provement, can never be supposed the effect of acci-| growth of spring—or when the sea swells, and the | together our plans of future fame and pleasure. Poor 
dent, except by minds unaccustomed to reason, or ‘lashing waves wreck the proud vessel against the fellow! From those tranquil and happy scenes he was 
bewildered in the labyrinths of sophistry. As for me, | rocks, and swallow in their bosom a crowd of beings hurried away into all the dangers and mortifications 
when I discover so much benevolence pervading all |unprepared to die, by which the hopes and happiness | of life, until at length the piety and confidence of his 
things, and detect, in every branch of creation, so ma- ‘of a hundred families are blighted, perhaps for ever— \character was lost, and he degenerated into one of 
ny schemes for our happiness—when I see the sun, pere we lose the character of benevolence which runs , the gloomiest sceptics lever saw. A naturally strong 
after having all day warmed, lighted, and beautified \through all the cunning works of Providence, and mind had led him into close observation of the ways 
our hemisphere, going down in the blushing west, and | perceive, in them, but the remote consequences of his of the world. He suffered deeply himself, and im- 
yielding his blazing and busy empire to silence and plans, but not his plans themselves. | agined that every one suffered around him. Upon 
repose—or when, in the quiet evening, I behold the | It may be deemed an interference in the established | the death of his parents, and the destruction of his 
moon emerge from the horizon, and shape her Cit- | opinions of the day, to attempt to prove that any sin- | fortune, he procured a situation in a counting-house ; 
cling course along the broad and glittering heavens, | gle event takes place not pointedly ordained; and | but his previous habits of indulgence incapacitated 
[ cannot refrain from worshipping Providence, thus | many respectable and pious people will censure me | him for close application, and his poverty restrained 
in his own temple, with deep and inspiring devotion, || for entering upon a subject so often discussed, and him from the adventures of his companions, and ba- 
and clinging with energy to my conviction of his | concluded in so different a manner by abler persons | nished him from the circles of fashion. He grew irri- 
goodness and power. \| than myself. I shall, however, pursue it a little far- |table in his manners, and melancholy in his medita- 

Yet, without doubting that our Creator has insti- | ther, as I think it one of the most important questions | tions. The vigour of youth left his limbs, and the 
tued many general laws, as it regards the affairs of | in relation to religion that was ever asked. The rising | light of health and hope faded from his countenance. 
men, which cannot be broken without introducing | generation are a thinking people. They grow up with || His cheeks were pale and haggard—his body racked 
confusion and misery somewhere, I do not believe /|a propensity to overturn old systems, and question | with pains, and his mind darkened by the continual 
he has ordained the occurrence of every change which | every opinion which may not be demonstrated with ||exercise of an unhappy imagination. To complete 
takes place in nature, or every thought and action of | the certainty of Euclid. The world abounds with | his misery, he became tenderly attached to a sweet 
his reasonable beings. If we assert that every thing | philosophers, who, if they could, with any degree of |girl of rank and affluence. However, under happiet 
is known and predestined, we are unable to deny that || hope, would undertake to prove the globe was flat— || auspices, he might have enjoyed reciprocal affection, 
man is buta machine. We destroy all the distinc-| that comets are the abode of spiritual beings, and ||his haughty pride, and strange ideas of destiny, kept 
tions between right and wrong. We strip virtue of||that there is another solar system within the earth. | him aloof, until a wealthy and ardent rival led her to 


her loveliness, and pity the vice which we cannot just- \ There are also others, and—the truth should be told— 
ly punish ; and, in the end, we are lost in astonish-| among them men of virtue and talents, who are will- 
ment, that a supernatural power, containing the es-/|/ ing to introduce new plans of government, and new 





sence of all that is great, wise, and merciful, should | systems of religion. Whatever throws light upon the | 


fill the world with so many subjects of melancholy ||Jatter, or whatever removes an obstacle from the path | 
wonder. ‘To say he does this, because our minds are |of him who is travelling the road of truth, cannot be) 
so organized as to make it necessary, is as much as to! considered as impertinent or unimportant. Among | 
say that the Creator himself was bound by certain ||these reasoners no greater difficulties present them- | 
laws in subordination, to which his enterprise was to’ selves to the belief of the existence of a just God, 
be conducted. | than the events which continually change scenes of | 

If we choose, for an example, the process by which || innocent pleasure into wretchedness and despair. It 
the vegetable world is supplied with water, we per-|| would be useless to enumerate the evils with which 
ceive one of the most beautifully contrived plans that |, man is afflicted ; the diseases of body, or the agonies| 
could be suggested. The water which is evaporated | of mind; for he who has not suffered, will not be in-| 
from the earth into the sky, is borne by the wind over || terested in the subject of my investigation. But 1 
a vast extent of country, in the shape of clouds, and | have often heard the best and most religious men say, | 
poured forth in refreshing showers upon the thirsty | that by becoming too intimate with misfortune, and | 
fields. Mountains also attract around their summits | witnessing many scenes of extreme anguish—by ob- 
the vapours of the air, and, after becoming saturated, || serving that the temperate often inherit disease, and | 


give birth to gushing springs and widely spreading 
rivers. Thus every part of the vegetable world en- 
joys the blessing of the bounteous skies. There is| 
nothing like chance in this arrangement, so well 
adapted, in all its various branches, to the object| 


which it ultimately accomplishes. But when we de-| 


the virtuous are frequently organized to be wretch- | 


his despair. 

Thus writhing under the lashes of wounded pride, 
and pining in the anguish of disappointed love, he 
lost all hope and ambition. He grew careless in his 
dress, and rude in his actions, till a stranger spoke of 
him as an idle and bad-hearted vagabond, whose 
eccentricities rendered him an object of suspicion. 
Poor H—— heard of this, and, as if he yet moved 
with gentlemen in the sphere which he had once or- 
/namented, he wrote him a challenge, worded in terms 
‘of deep and hasty resentment. He was arrested, and 
conducted before the police. The constable, igno- 
rant of human nature, and reckless of the feelings 
which nature had denied to him, or which had been 
choked up like little flowers among weeds, during 
his long trade of rooting out iniquity, and dealing 
only with villains, insulted him grossly, as they passec 
along the street. 

H—— fully realized his degradation ; and his high 





the altar, and filled up, to overflowing, the measure oF 





ed—that industry sometimes labours and languishes heart swelled with agony, of which words, o: even 
without reward, while ignorance and indolence are actions, would have been a feeble expression. He 
promoted to wealth and pleasure, they have been! buried his anguish, therefore, in silence, and submit 
plunged into a moody state of mind—beset with ted to the ridicule and rebuke of the justice without a 
gloomy doubts, and rendered unfit for all purposes | word. 


scend into the minuter details, and lose sight of the jof religion, or plans of pleasure. If such as these} I saw him a few weeks afterwards. His ghastly 
original outline, we cannot justly imagine that the 
divine intelligence follows each spring through all its 
circumvolutions ; that it directs it to flow around yon- 
der good man's meadow, and to refresh the fields of 
his wicked neighbour, that he orders the rain to de- 


could be convinced that all the productions of nature |countenance expressed the bitterest despair. In a 
may contribute to their pleasure, and that the inter- , short walk, which we took together, he told me he 
ference of these with their happiness is merely the had resolved upon leaving the country. He denied 
unavoidable results of those very blessings to which | all existence of a Supreme Being, and the immorta- 
they owe all their joys, they would adopt different’ lity of the soul. His lips quivered and his face grew 





scend upon a certain portion of the earth, at precise- 





sentiments upon religious subjects, and be ready to! paler as he flung forth hisarm toward the sun, which 
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was just descending into the depths of the western || mutton follows his own bell. Gifted with the inter- || coach against you, upset you on the mudbank of their 
clouds, burnished by the fiery splendour of his de- | fering spirit of Marplot, he gets the wages of Marall|'own opinions, and leave you sprawling and bespat- 
parting rays; and, after gazing till his eyes were//for his labours—cuffs and contempt. The babbler is) tered, to get up as you can. When you have run 
blinded with tears, he wrung my hand, pressed it con- i commonly an unhappy person, for he has meddled ‘them to a stand on one point, and they find you are 
vulsively to his lips, and left me. I never saw him || too much with the happiness of others to be happy | agreeing with them, and they cannot object to the 
again. |himself; and having made it the sole business of his matter of your opinions, they have still a resource 

A few days after I received an account that a) life to betray some hurtful truth, or harmless ill of all, | left in objecting to the manner. You speak unaffect- 
man whom I knew to be H—=~, had sprung overboard| no one thinks it absolutely necessary to speak well’ edly, and they censure you for mediocrity, plainness, 
from a steamboat on her way to one of our neigh-| of him, either in epitaph or elegy. Another variety is) and want of spirit: you talk on stilts, to be on a level 
| with them, and then you presume too much for so 
| young a man, of so few opinions. You speak with 
slowness and distinctness, and they dislike a dfawling 
speaker: they would as lief be tied toa * lover's 
lute,” or “a Lincolnshire drone :’ you speak high 
and quick, and your voice is shrill as a cricket's, and, 








bouring cities. My info:mant says, he had been led | THE DULL OR HARMLESS BABBLER. 
s ere os eetens of Gis panenge by oe Pecu- | This is a talker in his turn and out of his turn—in 
Hereskeny of Meagpeenace. Megesssived Sim we season and out of season; and yet has nothing to) 
a number of hours always in the most unfrequented - | 
parts of the boat, apparently lost in meditation. At 

pm te agen mares pain vee — a ‘ He o so moana “wna | like a grasshopper’s, there is no following it. You mo- 
vivid flashes, as a startling peal of thunder crashed ee hes pootand ore taney eg “tga \destly betray that you are well-read in the classics, 


along the heavens, and disclosed the surrounding, nites Gon land they accuse you of pedantry : you conceal you 
objects with perfect disiinctness, he saw poor H—— | ’ reading, and they suspect you know very little eithes 
fling himself from the stern of the vessel into the boil- ! on , jor books or men. You bring them old opinions, and 
ing waves. Peace be with him, and let the pious, but | ino — ten-table appentage, wapetnetane hang |) they doubt whether you have any of your own: you 
too zealous Christian, happy in the truths of his reli-)) pres sinister bend of ladies elbows ; and are usually | je) in new ones, and they object to them as untrue, 
gion, pause, before he condemns the despair which | ",Pti™, puss-gentlemen,” all prettiness and pettiness. | yor adopt them as sound, and put them forth, where 


! 
“ ” i} , 
he has never experienced. Even should man forget! Ceaseless tonguers of ** words of no tone,” they lisp, | they are safe from detection, as their own. In short 


‘ . | or culti i i iation of one of ite ; : 
the mercy, so beautiful in all conduct, and pursue his | th ae ee cat ge meen J semnial you strive in vain to agree with men who will not, o: 
;' “ : i -and- w well-selected | 
memory with unrelenting hate, I cannot believe, but | € four-and-twenty letters, or of a few well-selected || | nas agree with themselves; and you have a good 


that the Creator himself will regard him rather as an | syttables. They have a chicken’s perenne ane natured talker’s reward for your pains—words. A 
object of pity than of wrath. F ‘Picking up the smallest grain or chaff of tea-table in- ! specimen of the fifth class is the 
. *|/telligence, and are not greedy in keeping it to them- | 
qq 'selves—no—you may have their second-hand no-| TALEER IN ADMIRATIONS. 
REPOSITORY. things at less than they cost. Their intelligence is as|| His conversation—if such it may be called—is ali 
SSIES —— ‘a stewed frog in a Ontario of broth—as one dew-drop | exclamation, like a German drama; and is made up 
|in the desert of Arabia—or as an inaccessible island | of such jargonisms as ** good heavens !—heaven bless 
jin a sea of three months’ sail; you may steer round || me !—is it possible !—who would have thought it !— 
TALKERS. it, and by it, and never touch the land; it is a Thule | you astonish me '—very shocking !—very pleasant,’ 
THERE are as many varieties of talkers as there are beyond the Ultima Thule of mental navigation, and] &c. &c. The sixth are the 

of tulips. To classify them would require the nice dis-\ lies beyond the reach of any intellectual Cook or: 
cernment and patient perseverance of an ethical Lin-| Vancouver : you think you descry it in the offing, and | 
nus; and when done, it would be an useless classi- ‘tacking, hope to drift on its shore; but when you j Theis talk is all question: one might think that the iu 
fication; unless we would thus effect, by artificial |really see it under your bow, you may coast round it, || tongues were shaped like an interrogation. You feel 
means, what wisdom, with all her old endeavours, | and cast out your grapple-anchor.to hold to, but you ,in conversing with one of these like a catechized 
could never work by any means—an improvement of should as soon tie up your horse with a sun-beam, or eB when he is asked what his grandfather 
talkers generally. | get a will-o'-the-wisp to light you like a well-bred || Promised not to do for him. ‘Talk for an hour with 
There is, however, a pleasure in holding up a few link-boy to your lodgings, as make ground there, One of these, and you will only hear from him such 
of the first classes of talkers to notice, similar to that, The light of their minds need not be hid under a|j interrogatory affirmations as these :—** And so Jones 
perhaps, which a tulip-fancier feels, when he dis-) bushel; a pill-box would be a dome of “ ample space | is well ?—and Jolnson’s married }—and you reall) 
plays to the wondering eyes of one not in the fancy, and verge enough” for it: like one “ good deed in a||prefer Pope to Pomfret?—and you seriously deny 
who had perceived, on being shown a bed of them, | naughty world,” it might shine therein, and then not | thm Cobbett is the author of Junius t—and affirm 
that they were all tulips, but did not discern the nicer | gild its confines. Their most delicate prim mouths 4 "at Dr. Watts did not write Fly not Yet?" The 

streaks of difference between them, ‘are like perfumers’ shops, and breathe nothing but || *° enth and most insufferable class are 

| ‘*sweets."”" Their talk is redolent of essence of tyre, | THE EXCLUSIVE TALKERS. 
The most common class of talkers is composed a of Tlinen, visket “= —_ ete _ | One of these will endertahe prams oe a ho pes 304 
jbundred other essences. ‘They “ die of arose in aro-| present. If you impatiently throw in a word, it is 
seeeennemenats j waste” anguish, and are recovered by lavender-water | jie flinging a stone into a current; it disturbs and 
There are several varieties of these; but the most and other “ soft appliances” fifty times in an evening, | cannot impede it, but rather impels it still faster on- 
disagreeable is the long-tongued babbler. One of |in their over-exquisite moods. The third are | wards : or it is like striking a spark into a barrel of 
them is sufficient : set a whole ey at war, or dis- TALKERS OF THE OBJECTIVE CLASS. ‘gunpowder—a fresh explosion of words spreads a 
turb the peace and sacredness of virtuous privacy.) i ) . ia 4. | hubbub and confusion all around. Though he tel!s 
Rather than be silent, he will wound his dearest || 5° YOR" Opinions whet they re grenades wae you every thing you already know, you ted tell 


3 ; ‘ : : . |, correct, settled, or well-digested, hey can object to 
friend with a tongue, which, like Laertes’ foil, poisons ; : Page | hi ing ths s no w. an te 
where it touches— and even him who uses it. From (hem: wup cn Set Som to Goede Os von a - “e° : ps a res i aan 
| first water; motes in the brightest rays of the mind; | YOU What 2 new book contains That Is to come out 
next ‘Tuesday, as well as if he was himself Wednes 
‘day ; or anticipate the merits of a great picture on the 


this sort of talker you learn the origin of Miss A.'s) ‘ 
finery, and Miss B.'s misfortunes; the rise of Mr.| and beams in the eyes of truth. I know such an one. | 
h . ; ; : 

C's. ae and the state of Mr. D.’s embarrass-|/£ 7" woald take out of his mouth an advantage easel. If you mean to see the new tragedy, he has 
| which be is gaining in argument, throw down a bad : : P geay, 

ments, &c. i am on temstens tess @ telbe of anent to o henceden! it, and he destroys all the delight you anticipa 

If you have doubts of the character of Brown, he ow is 2 An cantonal of den. ond 1 ted in its newness, by repeating its best points, and 

hesitates a fault—hems—hints at a second—hems | ae 6 6°"6 , unravelling its plot. If you set out with an anecdote, 

jwill instantly drop the argument—as that fabulous ; : 
he snatches it out of your mouth, as a covetous dog 
would a desired bone from his best companion and 


again, end out comes a third. If you think well of | dog dropped his substantial meat in the river for its | 
dearest puppy-friend, and tells it for you: you object 
that yours was a different version of the same story, 


White, he ruins him with “ faint praise,” recollects)| 
and gently persist in telling it your own way ; he 


|communicate. Yes—you may learn from him that it!) 


‘rained yesterday ; and that it is not impossible that it | 




















FROM A PERSON ABOUT TOWN, 





INTERROGATIVE CLASS OF TALKERS. 


“ Some faultless tulip which the Dutch ne'er saw.” 


; . ° |duplicate shadow—to tear the poor pun to pieces, | 
to have heard something whispered not entirely re-) , ey ae . 
. ’ : ie dP analyzing nothing till he proves it is something ; and 
dounding to his honour—not that he believes it—idle | te Kren. 
|| when he has satisfied himself that a bad joke is nota | 
rumours are not gospel truths: and then he tells you | : 1 
: good one, he is, from mere politeness, obliged to . 
what Thompson thought, but never said, and what, . knows the other version as well as you do, and re- 
: : | laugh, however reluctantly. The fourth is the , ; 

Dixon said, but never thought, of poor W. He pub- | lates it for you, but thinks his own way preferable 
lishes a mischievous piece of truth or scandal—either CONTRADICTORY CLASS OF TALKERS. {if you persist, after all, in telling it for yourself, he 
answers the purpose of the day—in the morning, and | Let your opinions to-day be to the letter what their's) will insinuate to-morrow that you are in your anec 
follows the sound of his own ramour as a wether-) were yesterday, and they instantly ran an opposition-' dofage ; and declare that you are the wors} teller of « 
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good thing since Goldsmith. Indeed, you cannot do 
a more impolitic thing than start an anecdote in his 
hearing, for that one is too certain of reminding him, 
of a hundred others ; and the last one of that first cen- | 
tury of good things is so nearly related to the first of 
the second century, that he cannot choose but relate) 
it, and you dare not choose but hear it. If you com- H 
mence a favourite quotation, he takes up the second | 


talkers about taste, whose language is of no country, || was the theme of eulogy in both hemispheres. He came to 
but is a jargon of all countries, and consists of parrot- | the United States about the year 1794, and at Philadelphia 
like repetitions of virtu, gusto, tout-ensemble, contour, | #4 every opportunity afforded him by the most familiar 
chiaro-scuro, Titianesque bits of colour, Turnerian | 4#!!y intercourse with Washington, to produce that splen. 
crispness and clearness, Claudean mellowness, Tin- am SOR, SRS SD Se Gay Ramee ter Sas SS ‘fe 
senate teaches, doe. Se. cited tenn on tom, tol the benefit of his family. After destroying his first picture, 


ina dinieieiliien lunatics siinddin ante at aon | which did not please him, he produced the present admira. 
grading into a CHAOTIC Cant OF words. || ble composition. This he reserved to himself. The only 


other original head, painted by Steuart, was done for the 








man it was sold to Mr. Samuel Williams, of London. It has 


line, goes on with it, and ends by quoting twice as) BIOGRAPHY. | late Marquis of Lansdowne, and at the death of that noble. 


much as you intended. This invariably leads him to 


recollect another poem by the same author, which | 


no doubt you have heard, but which somebody else, 
who is present, would perhaps like to hear ; and then | 
he begins it without further prelude, and you may, if 
you please, go to sleep ad interim, if you have no fear 
of his reproach for want of taste before your eyes to 
keep them open. You have been to Paris, and he 
informs you of your expenses on the road; or you are 
going to England, and he narrates most pathetically | 
the miseries of aGerman inn. Of all talkers, these 
are the most insufferable. The eighth class are 
THE EXAGGERATORS. 
Not your professional, but amateur fibbers. These 
are a pleasant set of talkers enough, only you must. 
not take them too literally. It is a humour that even | 
witty persons cannot always appreciate: to your tho-| 
roughly sensible and one-and-one-inake-two sort of 
minds, * it isa stumbling-block and a reproach.” It 
is, perhaps, as to its conversational value, mere non- |, 
sense: it is what an ingenious punster—fracturing | 
a French word in pieces—considers bad-in-age, and) 
not tolerable in youth. But, most sensible reader, || 
shut not thine ears wholly against it: if thou wouldst | 
enjoy Sense at any time, listen sometimes to his less) 
capable brother, Nonsense. After the mind has been | 
wearied by abstruse studies, worldly cares, imaginary || 
ills, or positive griefs, is not nonsense like letting a’ 
long-strained bow relax ; or giving slackness to a Jute- | 
string? Nonsense is to sense like shade unto light, | 
making by contrast what is beautiful still more beau- 
tiful :—it is like an intended discord in a delicious)! 
melody, making the next concord the sweeter : like | 
silent sleep after sorrowful wakefulness; the calm) 
which succeeds a storm: like cheerfulness after care ; | 
condescension after hauteur: like the freedom of night- 
gown and slippers after tight boots and bursting bute! 


|| one of the great lights of the age has been extinguished. _ | 


|strength and skilful cultivation—and the production was || 


land, by extraordinary facility of touch, he fixed it upon the! 
: aaa * ‘ja 
tons; or a night of dancing after a month of gout ; | Ca™vas for ever. 
} 





recently, we hear, been purchased by a Russian nobleman, 
and is now in St. Petersburg. 


THE LATE GILBERT STEUART. 


Tue lives of painters afford, in general, but few facts for |__We feel the more inclined to dwell upon this subject, as 
the observation of the biographer. They are known prin Mr.Steuart’s professional reputation, as well as his proper 
cipally by their works ; for silence and meditation are the ‘Y> has beer seriously injured by circumstances beyond his 
presiding deities of the painting-room, where those sublime control, arising from his connexion with his own painting 
conceptions are embodied which are destined to become | °f Washington. It is customary for people to talk fa- 
the admiration of mankind. It is only, as in the case of Miliarly of the works of this great artist, “ of Proserpines 
Gilbert Steuart, whose extraordinary talents would have he never sketched, and Cassandras he never painted. 


There is no full-length copy of Washington, by the hand of 
nunciation of his death, we feel deeply the conviction that || Altogether, we 


|| believe, his copies do not exceed four, and the picture 
His genius for portrait painting was marked by original | which was shown for his, in the president . house, some 

|| years since, in Washington city, was not painted by him 
but by one of his pupils, in Philadelphia. There was an 


rendered him eminent in any pursuit, that at the an- | ~ . : 
| Steuart, south of the state of Delaware. 


vigorous and beautiful. Since the time of Van Dyke and |’ . a ‘ nina 
Reynolds, it may be remarked with safety, that there never | mpadent imposition practised with regard to this picture 
has existed his superior in all the qualifications necessary much to Mr. Steuart’s injury, and from this cause many 
for this branch of the art. The portraits are not mere || mistakes have arisen, not easily rectified. 

resemblances of the outward form and feature—but repre- 
sent, with the happiest effect, the peculiarities ofexpression, i was completed, the artist made a condition with his agent 
which every individual, when he is free and unembarrassed |, in the city of Philadelphia, that no engraving should be 
His likenesses, in-| taken from it without his knowledge and consent. This 


‘| When the original ordered for the Marquis of Lansdowne 


by circumstances, carries in his face. 
deed, are themselves so striking, that there never was a | circumstance was never communicated to Lord Lansdowne, 
doubt of the individual intended to de portrayed. It never | 4nd Heath, the engraver, put several thousand pounds ster- 
This | ling in his pocket, by the sale of an engraving which, not- 


was made a question who the picture was taken for. 
characteristic elevated him above the vulgar level of those || Withstanding Heath’s name, is a very imperfect represen- 


painters whose representations of individual life are mere |, tation of the genuine picture. The demand, both in Europe 
collections of features, without containing any of those cer-|| and America, was answered by these engravings ; and th: 


tain marks, or peculiarities, by which genius renders them | pai>ter derived no other advantage from it than the fame 
identical. Having made all iis heads likenesses, Steuart | of having produced the best likeness of Washington. 


continued to colour them like human flesh, and to give them || We think it a duty incumbent upon every member oi 


such boldness of relief, that they seemed to project from, |, Congress, who is a lover of the fine arts of his country 


and not to be laid upon the canvas. Much of this envia- || to cause the only authentic likeness in America, of our great 


ble success arose from his admirable skill in conversation. || Civil and military hero, to be purchased, as a suitable em 
He called in to his aid a fund of acute original remarks |) bellishment of the capitol. 

upon all subjects, especially the arts—extensive observa- After foiiowing his profession for several years in Phila 
tions on life and manners—abundance of pertinent anec-| delphia, he removed to Washington ; but took up his resi 
idote, and ready wit. By the force of his mind he drew | dence in Boston in the year 1801, where he remained unti 


| forth the natural expression of the individual before him ;) his death Boston Evening Gazette 








H THE FINE ARTS. 


Gilbert Steuart was a native of Rhode-Island, and was 


like that delicious giggle some school-boy gives way | 7 


to when some hush-compelling Busby turns his back ; | 


or the laugh politeness has suppressed till one has 
shut the door on a puppy or pedant: and it is like an 
olive to the palate of a wine-bibber, sickly in itself, 





born of Scottish parents at Narraganset, not far from New- 
port, in the year 1755. He very early evinced his propen- 
| sity for painting, and we believe his first portrait is now ex- 
‘tant in the town of Newport. He early went to England, 
}in company with a Scotchman—an artist—named Alex- 


PAINTINGS DISCOVERED IN THE EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEU 
THE MARRIAGE OF ZEPHYR. 


Tuts admirable painting, which was discovered at tii. 


but giving a gusto to the old port of the mind, or to | ander ; but, at his death, we understand, he returned to his | close of 1827, on the interior wall of a private house not fa: 


the brisk, bubbling champagne wine of wit. One of 
the most delightful of exaggerators is ***** ****; 

it is, perhaps, the pleasantest ingredient in his lighter 

writings; and in his more serious ones, is only a more. 
serious twanging of the same string. This is some- 

times mistaken for mere affectation, but it is merely | 
a vivid magnifying of minor objects into an exagge-_|| 
rated importance, by exhibiting them through a kind 

of mental microscope. This humour, too, is the pe-| 
culiar charm of his table-talk, and makes it very 

sprightly and sparkling: give him an idea which is 

stretchable into exaggeration, and he will extenuate 

jt into the most ludicrous elongations and monstrous’ 
distortions, resembling those long faces we have seen 

thrown out by magic lanterns. Dean Swift was, per- 
haps, the greatest master in this kind of talking and 
writing. 

There are several other classes, which I shall no- 
tice in brief. The slow talkers, as tedious as the te 
deum ; the quick talkers, sudden as a postman’s knock, 
and not always as full of information; the loud talkers, 
to a nervous man, as agreeable as the din of a dust- 


man’s bell, or a death-knell in November: and the 


native country. He established himself for a short period, from the house of Fullonia, may be ranked among the fines’ 
as a portrait painter, in the town of Newport; but, not | specimens of the painting of the ancients with which we 
feeling satisfied with his acquirements, returned to London, are acquainted. Whether we consider the novelty of cii 
to obtain further instruction in his art, and became a pupil cumstance, or the extraordinary beauty and unity of tev n 
of Mr. West, afterwards the celebrated president of the tion, or the aerial softness of the figures represented, this 
Royal Academy 

When in Great-Britain, he rose at once to the summit of 
his profession; and no painter of his age, in England, at agreeable and delightful landscape. 


painting must be deemed of inappreciable value 

The figure of a goddess is discovered in the midst of a 
Two Cupids are ho 
that period, was esteemed his equal. The eclat which at-| vering about her, one of whom holds a flowing robe, the 
tended his coming out, was not a little promoted by the other a lance in his hand. The goddess is evidently Vent 
panegyrics of Mr. West, who, it is reported, declared to the | In her hand she holds the corner of a veil, behind which, as 
king, that the young American, who was his pupil, could through a transparent cloud, a figure is seen approaching 
paint the human head as well as any portrait painter since | which is Zephyr, and directing his flight towards the eart! 
the time of Van Dyke. Great acquaintances, to which his The looks of Zephyr are bent upon the lovely image of a 
talents were an introduction, produced great practice ; and (sleeping goddess, whose head is reclined upon the lap of a 
“ troops of friends” surrounded our young artist during his playful and smiling Cupid. How full of beauty and « xpres 
rising celebrity. It is frequently the destiny of genius to sion is each figure in this part of the painting ; above al! 
be incapable of prudence; and accordingly we find Steuart, the fine and sparkling eyes of the Cupid, who looks up te 
in the plenitude of his fame, turning his back upon his Zephy r, and seems to pomt significantly to the exquisite 
brilliant prospects, and returning again to Amcrica. He beauty of the sleeping goddess. We immediately recoc 
nobly sacrificed his own interests to his feelings of patriot- nize in the sleeping nymph the representation of Flora, the 
ism. Enamoured of the character of Washington, he was future parent of flowers, and emblem of universal vegeta 
determined to give to mankind a faithful portrait of him tion. A basket of flowers and a burning torch are near to 
who filled so large a space in the eyes of the world; the the figure of the Cupid, on whose lap Flora is sleeping 


noise of whose achievements resounding across the Atlantic, which cannot be mistaken as being representation of tl 
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tended union of the two divinities. That the basket is al| We would not check one kind emotion in behalf of the | tacks of the summer complaint. Unripe fruits, damp clot! 
symbol of Hymen cannot be doubted, and is confirmed by t Greeks, or damp the ardour of a single friend to her liber-| ing, and wet feet, are sure conductors of this distressing, 
the beautiful sculpture of the marriage of Love and Psyche | ties ; but is it not prudent to direct virtuous zeal to its pro- | affection; and as they can so easily be guarded against, 
ia the Arundelian museum. || per channels, and prevent benevolence from overflowing, | there can scarcely be conceived any extenuation for those 
when its excess is not longer likely to afford the intended | who do not take sufficient care in observing this great and 
s, | relief? There has been already more done than was necessa- necessary precaution. While on the subject of health, we 
THE SACRIFICE OF IPHIGENIA. | ry—the cause has soiepliihee*eapthens ground.’’—Greece is would wh 8 impress, both on the public authorities and on 
This painting was found on the peristyle of a house in|’ nearly rid of her enemies—a powerful diversion is making in the inhabitants, the imperative duty imposed upon them of 
Pompeii. Iphigenia, overwhelmed with sorrow and shed-| her favour by the Russian armies—her groundsare tilled and | removing from the premises under their control, all collec 
ding tears, is seen endeavouring to deliver herself from the | sowed, and, before any further relief can reach them, will | tions of filth and putrefactive substances, which, if they do 
grasp of two of the sacrificing priests, who are dragging have yielded, from a fertile and rich soil, an abundant har- | not produce diseases themselves, are sure, by tainting the 
her to the altar, one of them seizing hold of her by the hair.', vest for all necessary supply and nourishment. What need atmosphere, to render them more malignant after they have 
Iphigenia, full of despair, lifts up her eyes and arms to-| then is there for further aid? Are we to support the Gre- once been generated. Systematic attention to cleanliness 
wards heaven; alight gold-coloured robe floats around her, || cian government altogether, and pay all its expenses and | js all that is required 
which through her exertions to save herself from the two all its debts? The idea is preposterous. Besides, have we 5 
priests, flies open and discovers her fine and beautifully | not abundant claims at home, calling loudly for satisfac- 
proportioned body. A priest is standing at the altar, with) tion, and from the most needy sources! Have not many 
the knife in his hand, prepared to sacrifice the beautiful | of these claims been long set aside in behalf of this very 
Iphigenia. As if by a sudden inspiration, he appears irreso-|| cause, and is it not time that charity, after having wandered 
lute, and looking up to heaven, he sees the goddess Diana,| so long abroad, and dispensed its bounties with a liberal that lamented bard to the gifted author, and also a transcript 
armed with her bow, and directing a nymph to bring for-) and profuse hand, should at length begin to look at home, 
ward a deer, which she holds by the head, as a substitute || and consider if there be not objects here requiring some 
for the weeping maiden. On the other side of the altar is) share of philanthropic attention? To many of these could 
Agamemnon, clothed in a purple robe; his face is covered | we point—and none of them could be deemed unwor- 
with his hand, denoting, with astonishing effect, the deepest || thy of respect and kindness—none of them inferior, at 
and most inexpressible grief. This painting, though it has) any period, in the urgency of their demands, to those which 
some faults, is full of beauties ; the expression of each figure | all must rejoice to have seen so freely answered, but which 
is indescribably fine and natural. The pyramidal form of, should not be allowed to engross exclusive regard 
the entire group adds to the beauty of this painting, which | . Se ee ee , | known and appreciated. —— — 
was discovered with several others in the same house. i Cold Water Cases.—We witnessed, a few days omce, an The Recorder.—We regret to see the levity and thought 
|| awful instance of sudden death, occurring after drinking 
: psec ~--~—« Cold water, when the system was evidently labouring under 
THE NEW-VORK MIRROR. the effects of great heat and fatigue. The subject of it was 
—— Scare ions inanaapaaiaanai ans I a poor fellow, entirely unknown to us, who was carried into 
| our office in a senseless condition, where he shortly after- 
| wards expired. This is not the only example of the same jompets made to injure him in the estimation of his fellow 
kind which has been held out to the prudence and wisdom | citizens, . 
of our inhabitants, and it is not likely to be the last, as the 


Literary Character, by D' Israeli.—A fourth edition of this 
work has just made its appearance in London, much en- 
larged, and filled with novel and curious particulars relating 
to the history of Byron. It contains several letters from 


ofthe manuscript notes, which he had made in a copy pos 
sessed by hin of a former edition, and which subsequently 
fell into the author's hands. It was one of the very few 
books which Byron acknowledged that he frequently read 
and the compliment thus made, was, in our opinion, richly 
merited by Mr. D'Israeli’s work. We hope to see it repub 
lished here, and shall be glad to assist in making its numer 
ous beauties, and various literary information, generally 


lessness with which some of the public journals attack this 
meritorious and worthy man. Distinguished no less by the 
impartiality and justice of his judicial decisions, than by 








the amenity of his disposition, and his irreproachable pri 
Greece.—The last direct accounts from this interesting vate life, he may well overlook and forgive the futile at 
country, represent its condition as being far more tranquil, ' 
and the administration of its government as approaching 
nearer to stability, than at any previous period since the : : < 
commencement of its glorious struggle for independence. H warning scems to lose its salutary effect and impression al- 
‘* War seems to have emocthed its weiahied froat’’ awhile, | most simultaneously with the remov al of its unfortunate 
and the fields and plantations, no longer overrun by devas-| object. The rules of prevention are so simple and easily 
tating armies, are again under the peaceful sway of the | remembered, and have been so frequently promulgated, in 
sower and the reaper. Count Capo D'Istria, the president, ; the most public manner, that it seems a hopeless task to 
proves to be an urambitious plain citizen, inspired with the recall hse to them.— Avoid cold wate r while you are 
most noble ardour for the regeneration of this long oppressed heated and fatigued, nor let the addition of spirituous or cor- |; 
and debased people, and determined upon a firm, faithful, | dial liquors tempt you to drink u. They render the poison 
and enlightened performance of his arduous and responsi-|| Fe subtle and deadly in its operation. Wait till your 
ble duties. The finances are already under proper regula-| system has recovered res — ash — hands and 
tion, and the distresses of the inhabitants have been, in a) soutien wate, am, a hen, ane O00. itis dangerous | vaunted praises of these same papers, and tell us candidly 
great degfee, alleviated, if not wholly removed. Of the; Dr. Isaac C. Snowden.—The death of this amiable man , what is the amount of their eulogy, and also furnish us wit! 
means which have administered to their relief, the supplies || and accomplished scholar, will awaken a sincere sorrow in| a fair statement of the extent to which his work has been 
forwarded from this country have formed no insignificant}! (6 posom of every friend of literature. Possessing amind | sold, we shall hold ourselves ready to maintain our opinions 
portion ; and it will be a gratifying consideration to the S¢-|| wel cultivated, and a heart devoted to virtue, he attached | against the world in arms! He pretends to ridicule us for 
nerous and spirited contributors, that their offerings were | himself, with a singular constancy, to the study and cultiva- | finding fault with his not being an Englishman, when h« 
not only acceptable and seasonable, but have been distti- | tion of belles-lettres and the classics, and his acknowledged | assumed the name, and actually has the effrontery to com 
buted among the sufferers with all possible impartiality and | proficiency in these pursuits was at once the test and the |pare himself to Goldsmith!!! who, in his “ Citizen ol 
fidelity. That warm feelings of gratitude should be enkin-|| reward of his success. His compositions in Latin verse || the World,” assumes the character of a Chinese. Yes 


dled in the hearts of those who were snatched from starva-| gained for him the approbation of some of the first classical | good fellow, he did, and he knew well how to preserve 
. . 7 » ° 4 ; . | ° 2 ' 
tion and suffering, can scarcely excite surprise. Admiration | scholars of our country. During the last year he com- | it—but thou !—why, the jackdaw’s feathers are so abu: 


of the virtues which prompted to such liberality, and of the | menced the publication of the Philadelphia Literary Month-| dantly and incongruously mixed up with the nominal 
moral condition which rendered it so general and uniform, ‘ly Magazine, which he edited with credit, and also enriched peacock’s, that it is impossible to restrain one’s laugh 
are sure to follow. Among other benefits rendered to the || with many of his original essays, all of which are marked ter at the imposition thou hast practised on thyself.— 
Greeks, by natives of the United States, the establishment with a chasteness of style, and a pure vein of moral | When Mr. Carter, in pity, admitted the communication 
of a hospital for the sick, and its personal superintendance|| ti, sught, equally creditable to the head and heart of the | of this “ fool of an author,” and allowed the Mirror to be 
by Dr. Russ, late of this city, should not be overlooked. | sutnor It had reached the fourth number of its second | ‘called hard names” in the Statesman, he must have been 
With a devotion no less noble and disinterested than it is || ,1ume when he fell a victim to disease. His early depar- || thinking of cow Suckey, his old acquaintance on board th 
remarkable and worthy of all praise, this young physician) i446 from « this vale of tears,” has deprived society of a|| Corinthian, or perchance of that interesting blacky, who 
has quitted the sweets of home and security, and undertaken | valuable member, science of an ardent votary, and his ‘on the fourth of July last, affected his poetic soul almost to 
the painful, and frequently disgusting, ifnot dangerous task, |! fiends of a cheerful, intelligent, and virtuous associate. || tears, because he was sitting with a book ia his hand—way 
of ministering to the infirmities of a strange people, labour- citeataaaale aa a 

ing under all the ills which protracted misery and poverty,|| Diseases of Infants.—The period when these affections under a big tree at Hoboken ! 

and consequent infection, must have induced. His generous || are most ripe has arrived, and from the indications of the | 
philanthropy has not been unregarded by the president, and | weather, which has been unusually moist and hot, appre- 
especial protection is extended to his establishment by the | hensions may be entertained of their uncommon virulence 
new government. While so much has been done by the || We would, therefore, call the attention of parents to the con- 
Philanthropists of this country, those of the continent of|| dition of their offspring—especially of that portion of them 
Europe have not been idle in exerting their utmost energies | who are teething, or undergoing the trying probation of the 
in behalf of the same great cause. Largesums of money have ||second summer. This term is described by physicians as 
been collected in France, Germany, England, &c. and re-|| being a peculiarly critical one for infants, and it becomes, | 
mitted, from time to time, to supply the wants, and re-ani- | therefore, the imperative duty of their protectors to guard | 
mate the zeal, of the Grecian government. The necessity | them against the invasions of disease. A wholesome and 
of further supply is, nevertheless, still insisted on; and it is }| nutritious diet, cleanliness, an occasional warm-bath, atten- | 
suggested, in one of our evening papers, that money be here- | tion to the state of the stomach, a light flannel waistcoat, | 
ifter remitted instead of clothing and food. Is not the anol 


Their good opinion is his best refuge against 
slander and abuse, 


An Englishman's Sketch Book.—We are really sorry fos 
the wound inflicted by us on the sensitive nerves of the 
writer of this very important, extraordinary, and wonder- 
ful production !—He has—very modestly—taken up a de 
fence of his own tender offspring, in the columns of the 
Statesman, and rests its merits chiefly on the following cir 
cumstances, viz: first, that his work has been praised in 
| that newspaper, in the Commercial, and in several country 

journals ; and, secondly, that it meets with a ready sale ~- 
Now, when the author will have the goodness to quote the 











it the “ Bobalition Sermon,” or “ Letters from Europe ?"'- 





Dandy Fever.—We anticipate much sport from sceing the 
| dandies writhing under the threatened influence of this ap 
proaching pestilence’ Not that it will much affect their 
carriage and gait, as these are already accommodated t: 
the forms imposed by this new torturer. It is sincerely 
hoped that, in New-York, it will vindicate the propriety of 
its name, and attack none excepting the privileged ordei 
of exquisites. If so, we shall be exempt. We have an utter 
abhorrence of dandyism, and nothing would please us mors 
than to see it under the lash of corporeal pain. Moral reproot 
has lost all impression upon this class of nondescripts ! 





|and complete defence from damp unwholesome dews and) Fancy Net Reticules.—An elegant, c heap, and durable a: 
priety of this measure, at the present time, questionable? \rains, will, iu geweral, prove sufficient to ward off the at-! ticle of this description, may be had at °67 Broadway 
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ARRANGED FOR THE SEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
“oO, NO, WE NEVER MENTION HER.” 


COMPOSED BY MR. A. TAYLOR. 





Oh no! we ne - ver men - tion her, Her name is ne - ver heard, My lips are now for - 








bid to speak, That once fa-mi - liar word. From sport to sport they hurry me, To 
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ban - ish my re - gret. And when a wea - ry smile they see, They think that I for - get. 
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Oh no! we never mention her, t They bid me seek in change of scene 3 They say that she is happy now, 
Her name is never heard, z The charms that others see, } The gayest of the gay, 
My lips are now forbid to speak g But were I in a foreign land $ They hint that she forgets me, 
“That once familiar word. 3 They'd find no change in me ‘ I heed not what they say: 
From sport to sport they hurry inc : *Tis true that I behold no more : Like me, perhaps, she struggles with 
To banish my regret, } The valley where we met, : Each feeling of regret ; 
And, when a weary sinile they sec FY I do not see the hawthorn tree, 2 But, if she loves as I have loved, 
They think that | forget z But how can I forget? z She never can forget. 
LOVE DISSENSIONS. t Yet more, the depths have more! thy waves have roll’d ~ Would be a deeper covenant, which sin 
Atas '—how light a cause may move % = Above the cities of a world gone by : And the temptations of the world, and death, ' 
Dissention between hearts that love! } Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, Would leave unbroken, and that she would know 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried. } Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry. In the clear light of heaven, how very strong 
And sorrow but more closely tied; 3  —Dash o'er them, ocean! in thy scornful play! The prayer which pressed them from her heart had been 
That stood the storm when waves were rough. Man yields them to decay. In leading its young spirit up to God. 
Yet in a sunny nour fall off. Yet more! the billows and the depths have more! 
Like ships that have gone down the sea, High hearts, and brave, are gather’d to thy breast! MY HEART WAS A MIRROR. 
When heaven was all tranquillity ' They hear not now the booming waters roar . , 
A something light as pn look, The battle-thunders will not om k their rest. My heart _— a tevetis that a q pe agama 
A word unkind, or wrongly takea— Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! Of beauty Be cane “5 ul sarchiarage : She + 5a 
Oh ! love that tempests never shook, Give back the true and brave ! It reflected each beautiful blossom of pleasure, 
A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken. Gi nea ss But turned from the dark looks of bigots away 
tive back the lost and lovely'!—those for whom It was living and moving with loveliest creatures, 
And ruder words will soon rush in The place was kept at board and hearth so long, In smiles or in tears, as the soft spirit chose ; 








‘To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till, fast declining, one by one, 
‘The sweetness of their love is gone 
And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods that part for ever ' 


The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless gloom 
And the vain yearning woke ‘midst festa! song! 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’e1thrown— 

But all is not thine own. 


Now shining with brightest and ruddiest features, 
Now pale as the snow of the dwarf mountain rose 


These visions of sweetness for ever were playing, 
Like butterflies fanning the sti)l summer air; 

Some sported a moment, some never decaying, 
In deep hues of love are still lingering there : 

At times some fair spirit, descending from heaven, 
Would shroud all the rest in the blaze of its light; 
Then woodnymphs and fays o'er the mirror were driven 

Like the fire-swarms, that kindle the darkness of night 


But the winds and the storms broke the mirror, and sever 4 
Full many a beautiful angel in twain; 

And the tempest raged on, till the fragments were shivet ‘d 
And scattered, like dust, as it rolls o’er the plain; 

One piece, which the storm, in its madness, neglected 
Away, on the wings of the whirlwind, to bear, 

One fragment was left, and that fragment reflected 
All the beauty that Mary threw carelessly there 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down, 

Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood's noble head, 

O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery crown, 

—Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! 
—Restore the dead, thou sea! 





THE BAPTISM. 


EY N. P. WILLIS 





THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


BY MRS. HEMANS 


She stood up in the meekness of a heart 
Resting on God, and held her fair young child 
Upon her bosom, with its gentle eyes 
Folded in sleep, as if its soul were gone 


POPE OO PPLE LD DL DLO LE PE OOOEOL OL EOL PL PE OODL OD 


What hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells’ 
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Thou hollow-sounding, and mysterious main! . “ -. aaa B 
Pale glistening pearls, and sien adou"é shells, pn te pony he dag ond ‘the ips 
Se Se d of, and in vain Of the good man glowed fervently with faith. EPIGRAM. 

P, W P Tek ee _— ow 4 —_ That it would be, even as he had prayed ; When Harry was old, to Mary he said, 

e ask not such trom thee. And the sweet child be gathered to the fold “ My dear, if you please, we will marry ; 
Yet more, the depths have more !—what wealth untold, Of Jesus. As the holy words went on, But Mary replied, with a toss of the head, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ! Her lips moved silently, and tears, fast tears N “IT never will wed the Old Harry.” 
‘Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, Stole from beneath her lashes, and upon } He waited till all her gay suitors were gone, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies ! Tee forehead of her beautiful child lay soft Then cried, “a fine dance they have led you 
—Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathfal main ! With the baptismal water. Then I thought } The hand that I offer’d you treated with scorn 
Earth claims not these again. Chat to the eve of God that mother’s tears And new the Old Hayry won't wed you.” 
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